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doing so, you do but acknowledge the superior obligation of
social affection, which is precisely what is asseited in our
scale. This affection, theiefore, instead of being set aside
by the ideal incentive, is added to that impulse when in-
tense, with the effect of lifting it mto a higher position.
Accordingly, the actual feeling of all the greatest workers
in the puisuit of knowledge and the creations of ait has
more or less distinctly been one of self-identification with
the well-being of men, and dedication to a sacred trust on
their behalf. Thus, these typical cases of seeming diver-
gence from the intuitive series of ranks, are entirely brought
back into the line, not without fiesh confirmation of its
truth.

Even within the compass of Love itself Professor Sidg-
wick finds two elements which, in the hands of the intuitive
moralist, are sure, he thinks, to quarrel for precedence. On
the one hand, there is the desire of good to the object of
love: on the other, the desire for intimate communion with
him; and which of these holds the higher rank in the
benevolent affections may be reasonably doubted; the
former appearing to be the most purely disinterested; the
latter, the only element lofty enough to survive in the love
of God, the supreme of all affections. This difficulty arises
entirely from treating the confused word Love as the name
of a single affection, and as interchangeable with benevo-
lence. We speak certainly of the ' love of man' and of the
'love of God;' but on that account to search in the latter
for some test of the elements of the former is no more
reasonable than to look for it in the love of money, of
power, of knowledge, the fact being, that it is only in the
benevolent affections that the two elements in question are
found combined. Nor does it follow, from the presence in
human piety of a desire of union, that this must be the
superior element in human love; for it may not be, and
assuredly is not, the superior element in the religious feel-
ing : in itself, and apart from the decisive question * union
with what?' it has no moral quality whatsoever; it may